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BOOK EEVIEWS 

Edited by Lester B. Shippee 

The economic basis of politics. By Charles A. Beard (New York: 
Alfred A. Knopf, 1922. 99 p. $1.50) 
This little volume comprises four lectures delivered at Amherst col- 
lege in 1916. Drawing upon universal history for its data, it presents a 
valuable philosophical sequel to the author's earlier and more detailed 
studies on The economic interpretation of the constitution and The eco- 
nomic origin of Jeffersonian democracy. The opening lecture deals with 
' ' The doctrines of the philosophers. ' ' Six outstanding political thinkers 
are selected as representing not only different periods in the history of 
political ideas, but also viewpoints as widely divergent and typical as 
possible. This list comprises Aristotle, Machiavelli, Locke, Madison, Web- 
ster, and Calhoun. An examination into the political philosophy of each 
of these men leads to the conclusion that "they believed that the funda- 
mental factors with which the statesman has to deal are the forms and 
distribution of property and the sentiments and views arising from the 
possession of different degrees and kinds of property" (page 44). The 
second lecture is entitled "Economic groups and the structure of the 
state," and from data drawn from the histories, among others, of the 
English, the French, and the American constitutions, it is made clear 
that the structure of government has been deliberately adjusted to a 
recognized division of society into groups or estates, each of which pos- 
sesses more or less distinct economic interests. There follows a chapter 
on "The doctrine of political equality." Here is sketched the nature 
and influence of Kousseau's revolutionary theory that all men are free 
and equal regardless of economic status, and particularly the early in- 
jection into American political thought of the doctrine of the political 
equality of all men. All of the foregoing leads Mr. Beard to a considera- 
tion in his last lecture of ' ' The contradiction and the outcome. " " Mod- 
ern equalitarian democracy, which reckons all heads as equal and alike, 
cuts sharply athwart the philosophy and practice of the past centuries" 
and yet the "democratic device of universal suffrage does not destroy 
economic classes or inequalities." Here is the "most astounding politi- 
cal contradiction that the world has ever witnessed. ' ' Can it be solved ? 
Certainly it has not been solved, as a brief review of various attempts 
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such as proportional representation, sovietism, and communism makes 
plain. Nor does Dr. Beard have a solution to offer. Modern democracy 
must recognize the presence of numerous economic interests and groups 
and must do its best toward the ' ' regulation of these various and inter- 
fering interests." "In other words there is no rest for mankind, no 
final solution of eternal contradictions . . . the recognition of this fact 
is the beginning of wisdom — and of statesmanship." 

These lectures form a stimulating contribution to modern political 
thought. Their necessary brevity is disappointing to the reader — and 
doubtless to the author. Lack of space has prevented the elaboration of 
many interesting points and has tended to make the confused and com- 
plicated relation of economic and political forces assume a simplicity and 
definiteness of outline the existence of which Mr. Beard would be the 

first to deny. _. _ 

Robert B. Cushman 

Opening a highway to the Pacific, 1838-1846. By James Christy Bell, 
Jr. [Columbia university studies in history, economics, and public 
law, volume xcvi, number 1.] (New York: Columbia university, 
1921. 209 p.) 
This book is very interesting in spite of the fact that it is a doctor's 
thesis. It forms a part of one of the volumes of the Columbia university 
studies and may also be had separately. The title is misleading. The 
real subject is the cause of the early emigration to Oregon. The first 
four chapters are introductory, put in for background and to make 
enough bulk for a thesis. They summarize successively the early English 
and American explorations of Oregon, the diplomatic negotiations, the 
swarming of the fur traders, and the beginning of the missions. These 
summaries are excellent. The chapter on diplomatic negotiations makes 
it clear that Great Britain did not claim anything south of the Columbia 
river but does not make it sufficiently clear that the United States, by 
repeated offers to settle the boundary upon the line of the forty-ninth 
parallel, was estopped from claiming or at least from getting anything 
north of that line. The only region really in dispute therefore lay be- 
tween the Columbia and the forty-ninth parallel. The chapter on the 
fur traders should dispel the delusion, if it is still entertained by any- 
one, that the trans-Missouri region was at this time terra incognita. 
In the chapter on the missions, the author repeats the story of the first 
Flathead delegation without any inkling of the fact that it is almost 
certainly pure fabrication — the outcome of the bitter feeling between 
the protestant and the Catholic missions, a feeling that was more bitter 
on the side of the protestants since they were less successful with the 
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